various countries concerned. Slumps and shortages of particular materials
and labour have led to efforts to find means of building as alternatives to
those commonly used. In England we try to find substitutes for bricks
and mortar; in America they try to find substitutes for the traditional
timber frame ; the great bulk of prefabricated building to date has been
executed as a result of this type of economic influence. Our own post-war
work, and that during the late twenties in Germany as well as the Defence
Housing in America, come within this category. We then find that,
where this is so, prefabrication is regarded rather as a temporary stopgap
than as an end in itself.
There have been other and more fundamental causative features at
work, for prefabrication derives from improvements in materials and
technique and would have developed irrespective of such emergencies.
In all ages, building can be directly related to the materials available
and the technique achieved with them. When, in the early iSoo's, man
began to cast cheaply in iron there began a revolution in building technique
which is still proceeding. The Tipton Green House was the first demon-
stration that house-building was not static and immutable but, like every-
thing else, was subject to change. At the turn of the nineteenth century
the rate of technical change increased rapidly and a gap began to appear
between house-building as carried on by traditional means and the
potentialities in building which were from year to year being disclosed.
Because of ingrained tradition in the industry the new techniques were
first applied to new problems of production, such as the manufacture of
motor cars, where tradition was less of an impediment, until at last the
building trade was in the unenviable position of being an oasis of tradi-
tional craft wotkers in a world otherwise given over to the machine. It
was at any rate ene of the very few major industries not yet mechanised.
Industries associated with building, for instance those which supplied
the materials, were often very highly mechanised. We thus had the position
of material of great precision coming onto the job to be knocked about,
coarsely handled and built into the structure in a rough and ready manner
and in juxtaposition to other material of a completely different standard
of precision. We had the position that these precise and expensive units
whose manufacture had been carefully controlled in respect of dimension,
temperature or tumidity, were left for months in a structure that was being
slapped together with the aid of liberal quantities of water and that was to
take several months to dry out after completion. Small wonder that
shrinkage cracks and a liberal amount of patching up and warping of
limber and rust of metal were regarded as normal. An inevitable sequel to
this slow process was lost time during bad weather, for the work had to
be carried out exposed to the elements rain, snow, and frost, and ceased
altogether during inclement weather, wth eaotmous loss of wage earning
Qae badrawilt of the system was the habit of engaging